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(5) Attach these to the literal meaning of the par- 
ticiple and insert this phrase in the sentence immediate- 
ly after the English word with which the participle 
agrees. 

(6) Change the English participle into a verb, 
making either a subordinate clause or a compound 
predicate, and translate the sentence smoothly. 

To illustrate, let us take the sentence Milites suas 
domos fortiter defendentes ab hostibus occisi sunt. 
(1) Defendentes is a present active participle and (2) 
means 'defending' or 'protecting'; it is (3) in the nomi- 
native or the accusative case and agrees either with do- 
mos or with milites: testing them both with its meaning, 
we see at once that it must be 'soldiers defending'; (4) 
being the present participle of a transitive verb in the 
active voice, it requires an object, which we find 
in suas domos, and plainly fortiter is an adverbial 
modifier; (5) combining these, we have 'defending 
their homes bravely'; and inserting the phrase after 
'soldiers' gives us 'The soldiers defending their homes 
bravely were slain by the enemy'; (6) this may be 
recast in various ways to secure a smooth translation, 
such as 'The soldiers who were bravely defending 
their homes were killed by their enemies', or 'The 
soldiers were slain by enemies while they were defend- 
ing their homes bravely'. The last step is the one 
that we stress most, because it is the real test of the 
pupil's comprehension of the meaning, and because 
students are too often permitted to offer translations 
that are a travesty on the term and are mere aggrega- 
tions of words. When I studied Caesar, I thought 
that if there was a participle in the Latin sentence it had 
to be rendered by an English participle. I was scru- 
pulously careful to make it modify the proper word, 
but you can picture the appalling result when I attempt- 
ed such a passage as the closing sentence of B. G. 1.8, 
which begins Helvetii, ea spe deiecti, navibus iunctis, 
etc. To aid the pupils in smoothing translations, I 
give them the customary list of words that may be 
used in converting participles into clauses, such as 
when, since, although, as, while, after, if, that, who, 
because. 

Perhaps this method seems cumbersome or even 
painful to you who have been accustomed for years 
to understanding a participial phrase at a glance, but 
the ordinary student in first-year Latin or in Caesar is 
a long way from such swift comprehension; and I 
can say that most of my pupils have experienced far 
less difficulty in translation since we adopted this 
tangible outline for handling participles. Naturally, 
after they have felt their way through a number of 
sentences by using this plan, they learn to eliminate 
some of the steps, or at least pass over them half 
unconsciously, and grasp the thought by a more rapid 
process of reasoning. 
High School, Homestead, Pa. Mvra C. SIMPSON 
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Marcus Aurelius. A Biography Told as much as may 
be by Letters, Together with some Account of the 
Stoic Religion and an Exposition of the Roman 



Government's Attempt to Suppress Christianity 
during Marcus's Reign. By Henry Dwight Sedg- 
wick. New Haven: Yale University Press (1921). 
Pp. 309. 

For those readers, no small number, I venture to 
think, who find history most assimilable in the form of 
biography, and most delectable when the biography 
is composed of well chosen letters and critically sympa- 
thetic interpretation, Mr. Sedgwick's volume on 
Marcus Aurelius will provide a welcome addition to a 
favorite book-shelf. And those who are wont to 
search out the individual controlling preoccupation 
which variously molds all modem historical writing 
and which must be weighed in any estimate of the 
results of such writing will find, in this case, that in- 
evitable factor recognized and revealed by the author 
himself. In his brief Preface he speaks of the book as 
intended 

to provide those people for whom the Meditations 
of Marcus Aurelius contain a deep religious meaning, 
with such introductory information about him, his 
character, his religion, and his life, as I think, judging 
from my own experience, they may desire. 

And in the Introduction he affirms our similarity of 
situation to-day with that of Marcus Aurelius and the 
other Stoics, confronted with a world of "maladjust- 
ments of all sorts" (12) and with the need of a phi- 
losophy or a religion, created, as the Stoics created one 
(13), "out of the world as their human senses saw it", 
of "some doctrine, some rule of action, that shall serve 
as makeshift to occupy the empty place which the sense 
of awe should occupy" (12). For that sense of awe, 
although indisputably "der Menschheit bestes Teil" 
(n) "lies beyond the reach of human will" (12), and 
there are "empty times", "barren moods", when we 
must have something that is within reach of our will. 

And it is not impossible, nor yet unlikely, that the 
principles underneath Stoic philosophy may still 
be of service today, to teach the pilgrim soul to find 
that support within himself which he does not find 
without. 

Such a strong informing purpose is apt to increase the 
chances for an effective and readable book in more 
ways than one, and furnish valuable by-products, 
whether or not it convinces the reader exactly as the 
author planned. In this case it contributes, I think, a 
vigor, a vitality, a warmth, which should carry the 
book far and give it a strong hold on permanence. 
Mr. Sedgwick's conviction that Marcus Aurelius's 
spiritual problem is our spiritual problem is worth 
any amount of mechanical 'modern parallels' in helping 
us to lay hands upon the men and the women of whom 
he writes. We do lay hands on them, from Zeno, who 
"was to his generation what Carlyle was to our fathers" 
(24), down to the handsome baby boy uplifted in his 
father's arms before the soldiers of the northern battle 
front. An astonishing number of individuals move, 
vigorously or graciously, through these few pages, yet 
without jostling. Once more, as in his Short History 
of Italy, Mr. Sedgwick has achieved simultaneously 
brevity without scantness, fullness without confusion. 
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His art is not the meager definition of the outline draw- 
ing. Rather, like the etcher, he gives us the very 
contour and texture of living human flesh without any 
sharp definition at all. Many a ponderous and pre- 
tentious Life and Times has less right to the title than 
this slender volume of some two hundred and fifty 
pages of text. In these days when classicists are called 
upon to do what they can for students unable or un- 
willing to study Greek and Latin, and when increasing 
pressure of other prescribed subjects constrains even 
students especially interested in those languages to 
take short cuts to breadth and background, a book of 
this sort is invaluable. Intelligible to those who have 
scarcely any other contact with the subjects treated, 
it is well worth reading for those better equipped, 
as every fresh grouping and relating of familiar facts 
and theories is bound to be. The explanation of the 
treatment of the Christians in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius might seem rather disproportionately long 
and insistent. But the author has found "modern 
Christian scholars" blaming the Emperor "for what 
they term the persecutions that took place in his 
reign", and a refutation of any serious impugning of 
Marcus Aurelius's character and conscience is of course 
quite germane to the purpose of the book. 

A noteworthy and gratifying feature of the work 
lies in its Appendices and its Index. The latter, al- 
though confined almost entirely to proper names, is 
really enlightening, so carefully are the connections of 
the several occurrences of these names indicated. 
Seldom do we see so brief a book so carefully indexed. 
Appendix A devotes ten pages (258-268) to an ex- 
position of the physics and the metaphysics of the 
Stoics, enough, in the opinion of the author, to enable 
the reader to understand the allusions to those subjects 
in the Meditations. Appendix B gives four pages of 
characteristic sayings of Epictetus, usually in the trans- 
lation of Hastings Crossley. Appendix C is a classified 
bibliography, of six pages, of authorities, ancient and 
modern, on Stoicism, on the biography of Marcus 
Aurelius, and on the early Christians. Appendix D 
(279-299) gives authorities for specific statements in 
the text, arranged in corresponding order and divided 
by chapters, said statements being clearly identified 
by a few words and by their page numbers. If anyone 
is disposed to take issue with Mr. Sedgwick for accept- 
ing the Scriptores Historiae Augustae for Marcus's 
virtue and rejecting them for his wife's lack of it, I 
can only point out, as he does, the confirmatory evi- 
dence in the one case and the contradictory evidence in 
the other, with a reminder that Faustina's detractors 
"belong to a later time after Commodus had filled to 
overflowing the cup of cruelty and ignominy, so that 
even decent people could not believe that he was 
really the son of Marcus Aurelius". Appendix D 
also furnishes translations of all passages in a foreign 
language occurring in the text without translation there. 
This includes the French with which Mr. Sedgwick 
has chosen to represent the occasional Greek phrases of 
the Letters. Altogether, we seldom see a popular 
book, however serious, so impressively and effectively 



documented, and we should be commensurately grate- 
ful. 

There is a strong temptation in the pencilled margins 
of my copy to quote the passages which seem par- 
ticularly happy or particularly significant, but any 
choosing would be unjust to Mr. Sedgwick's wellnigh 
infallibly lucid and charming style. I will content 
myself therefore with citing two of his comments on 
the Meditations, the second of which shall close my 
review as it closes the main part of the book (257). 

And yet the Meditations express something more 
elemental than the self-communings of a man who has 
eaten the bread of life and found it bitter and drunk of 
the cup of life and found it vanity, they suggest the 
psychical record of a soul that down in its unconscious 
depths is sensitive to the first tremors of a universal 
commotion. It is the book of a man who buckles his 
armor on to meet invisible evils, as well as those that he 
can see. Some delicate instinct within him, like that of 
migratory birds, shivered at the first touch of autumnal 
chill which heralded a winter that should strip the 
Roman oaks of all their glory. 

His Meditations reveal his constant endeavor to 
keep himself unspotted by sin; and so religious are 
they in their holy purity, so akin in temper, if not in 
doctrine, to the thoughts of Thomas a Kempis, that 
one must keep firm hold of the fact that this was no 
anchorite, no monk, who had turned his back upon the 
world, but a valiant Roman, soldier and statesman, 
whose energy, wisdom, courage, and perseverance 
propped up a tottering world. 
Barnard College Grace Harriet Goodale 



The Manuale Scholarium. Translated by Robert 

Francis Seybolt. Cambridge: Harvard University 

Press (1921). Pp. 122. $1.50. 

The Manuale Scholarium, which is of unknown 
authorship, was first published in 1481. Although it 
takes the form of a conversation between two students 
of the University of Heidelberg who discuss many as- 
pects of College life, it is in a way a medieval counter- 
part of contemporary ' Y. M. C. A. Hints for Fresh- 
men'. 

The translation is a pioneer piece of work, since, as 
Professor Seybolt tells us (12), no rendering has ever 
been printed in any modern tongue. The Latin text 
may be found in Zarncke, Die Deutschen Universita- 
ten im Mittelalter (1857). 

Obviously an effort has been made to restrict the 
annotations to a minimum. They are scholarly and 
succinct, but quite ample for one at all conversant 
with student life in medieval times. The stranger in 
this field can readily acquire a little medieval atmos- 
phere by running through a book quickly and easily 
read, R. S. Rait, Life in the Medieval University, es- 
pecially the chapters on College Discipline, 49-93, 
University Discipline, 94-108, and The Jocund Advent, 
109-123. A fuller exposition is to be found in Rashdall, 
The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, which 
contains a chapter on Student Life in the Middle 
Ages (2.593-712). 

It would seem that the medieval freshman was 
more verdant (if possible) than contemporary fresh- 
men. At all events he was made to appear so. He 



